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THE BARYE MONUMENT AT 
BALTIMORE. 

(illustrated on following page). 

By Theodore Child. 

^^HE United States are happy enough to 
^^ possess amongst their art treasures, both in 
public and private collections, some choice speci- 
mens of the work of one of the greatest of French 
sculptors, Barye. In the Qprcoran gallery at 
Washington there is a very fine collection of 
Barye's bronzes, and Mr. W. T. Walters of Balti- 
more has a collection of bronzes, models and water 
colors by Barye, the enumeration of which makes 
the mouths of European collectors water. But, as 
in the case of many other now famous French 
artists, his contemporaries did not appreciate 
Barye as they ought to have appreciated him, and 
it is only within the past few years, since the sale 
of Barye's models in 1876 after his death, that the 
amateurs have really begun to value his works and 
pay high prices for them. Let us, however, say to 
their honor, that Barye always had some few 
faithful admirers in Paris, notably, M. Barbe- 
dienne the well-known Parisian founder. Decamps, 
M. Gr6r6me the painter, the critics Silvestre, 
Clement, Theophile Gautier, Gustave Planche, the 
d'Orleans family who did much to encourage the 
artist, and Mr. G. A. Lucas who formed the 
collection now in the Corcoran gallery, who has 
formed an important collection for himself, and 
who has been the Mentor of Mr. Walters in the 
formation of his remarkable art collections. 

Mr. Walters, not content with manifesting his 
private admiration for Barye in his own gallery, 
has conceived the idea of erecting a monument to 
the glory of Barye and presenting it to his own 
city of Baltimore. The idea is truly generous and 
entitles Mr. Walters to all the eulogious epithets 
one can command, both on account of his splendid 
gift and on account of the excellent example 
which he thus sets to the rich men of America. 
The monument, which is to be erected in Mount 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, opposite Mr. Walter's 
house and under the shadow of the Washington 
monument, is to consist of an oblong central ped- 
estal of granite surmounted by a seated lion two 
meters high, one meter eighty centimeters long, and 
ninety-five centimeters broad. On either side of the 
pedestal will be placed the bas-relief of a lion re- 
produced from the original on the Bastille column 
at Paris, and on the ends the simple inscription, 
" Barye, 1795-1875," being the dates of the sculptor's 
bii^th and death. Then around the pedestal, one 
opposite each corner, will be placed four groups 
representing War, Peace, Order, and Strength, 
each group measuring one meter in height and 
eighty centimeters in diameter at the base. The 
lions to the four groups have been cast in bronze 
from Barye's original plaster models by M. Barbe- 
diehne, and covered with that green Florentine 
patine which, after a series of essays, the sculptor 
finally adopted as best suited to his work. The 
lions cost $2,000, each of the groups $1,000, and the 
whole gift will cost Mr. Walters at least $13,000. 

Presuming that the reader is not entirely un- 
acquainted with the fame and work of Barye, 
which want of space prevents me from examining 
in detail here, I shall proceed to give some 
account of the history and nature of the different 
groups which figure in the Baltimore monument, 
and which I had the pleasure of seeing at M. 
Barbedienne's foundry in Paris before they were 
shipped for America. 

In an interesting volume of criticism entitled, 
Les Beaux Ai'ts d, VEayposition de 1885, M. Maxime 
Du Camp, of the French Academy, contrasts the 
retrograde movement of French sculpture as com- 
pared with the painting of the realist poets like 
Rousseau, Marilhat, Jules Dupr6, Troy on, Corot, 
etc. The sculptures, he complains, are reduced .to 
allegories, academic figures, stiff and lifeless bas- 
reliefs, nymphs, and other mythological figures. 
They are guided by no idea ; no thought animates 
their work ; their very ideal of beauty is a pale 
reflection of the antique. After mentioning the 
work of Pradier, and especially of David- d' Angers 
as exceptions, M. Du Camp goes on to say : 
"Another sculptor, to whom posterity will be 
more just than the present times, M. Barye, was, 
perhaps, the man best fitted to form a school, for 
his skill in execution, his conscientiousness, his 
sincere love for his art made of him an extraordi- 
nary artist who might have given a new impulse 
to the dying art of sculpture. But he saw rise up 
against him all those official and enervated talents 
which have serious force only to struggle against 
all that is not in harmony with their useless and 
insipid ideas. M. Barye was systematically kept 
out of exhibitions ; he was found to be too violent, 
too uncivilized ; none of those who were at the 



same time judges and parties to the suit would 
recognize the exquisite truth of his form, and the 
elevation of his mind, and he remained solitary, 
obliged in order to live to descend almost to in- 
dustrial art, and condemned for ever to model 
animals," 

It is curious to know how a very eminent 
painter judges him. M, Decamps says: "Without 
daring to place myself on a level with that ex- 
cellent artist, I had the same fate as Barye. 
This piquant and original genius, with all his 
special aptitudes and studies, who could have 
decorated our squares with monuments unique in 
the world, is only too happy to formulate his 
ideas in the restricted proportions of the surtout 
which can never be used ; and finally it is sad to 
see that a talent which alone perhaps could have 
endowed his country with a truly original monu- 
ment, has been reduced to manufacturing paper- 
weights." Certainly the author of "Charles VI. 
in the forest of Mans," of the "Lions" of the 
Tuileries, of the "Jaguar devouring a hare," of the 
"Centaur and the Lapitha" deserved to be en- 
couraged, supported, helped forward by all the 
means at the disposal of an intelligent govern- 
ment. But it is jare to find a government intelli- 
gent in matters of art, for generally it favors only 
the flat and servile mediocrities who always know 
how to suit themselves to the task of the highest 
bidder and of the strongest. We must say, how- 
ever, to the great honor of M. Hector Lefuel, 
architect of the Louvre, that he has commissioned 
M. Barye to execute several important groups." 

The groups in question were two younj men 
representing rivers, executed in stone on the 
frontal of the Louvre facing the Pont Royal, a 
laurel equestrian high-relief portrait of Napoleon 
III., which has been replaced by Merci6's panel 
"Le G6nie des Arts," and the four decorative 
groups of "War," "Peace," "Order," and 
"Strength," executed in stone, which still adorn 
the pavilions, Denon and Richelieu, in the palace 
of the Louvre facing the garden of the Carrousel. 
Unfortunately these groups are placed so high in 
the air that they cannot be appreciated ; indeed 
even now very few people know of their existence. 
The public, accustomed to consider Barye purely 
as a sculptor of animals, is ignorant of the exist- 
ence in the center of Paris of half a dozen pieces 
of sculpture which entitle Barye to a place in the 
annals of art in glorious company with the names 
of Michael Angelo and the Greek masters. 

Of the four decorative groups, the most splen- 
did is that of "War," which is shown in the 
accompanying drawing made from- the bronze. 
Remark with what simple means Barye attains his 
end ! With what few elements and with what 
novelty he characterizes War ! A vigorous and 
muscular man who puts his hand to his sword, a 
handsome boy sounding a bugle, a horse neighing, 
the whole arranged in the simplest manner on a 
conventional basis of rugged ground. There are 
no draped and helmeted figures of Pallas or Mars, 
no flags, no cannons. The figure of the seated 
warrior, the head bound with a laurel wreath, 
has the face turned fully towards the spectator; 
and he looks earnestly with an expression of calm 
expectancy, readiness, and confidence in his 
strength. The horse, reclining at the rear of the 
group, advances one of his fore feet, raises his 
head and pricks up his ears as it were at the 
sound of the enemy's bugle call ; while in the fore- 
ground a little boy, his curly locks compressed 
within a tasseled skull cap, sounds the alarm as 
he leans with his arm on the knee of his warrior 
companion. The figures are both completely nude 
and the only drapery in the group is a mantel 
thrown over the warrior's knee and falling in folds 
to the ground between the boy's feet. The com- 
position, like that of the three companion groups, 
is pyramidal, the base being the recumbent horse 
and the apex the splendidly calm and manly face 
of the warrior in whom the interest culminates. 
The whole group, the neighing horse, the boyish 
bugler, the movement of the warrior as he makes 
to draw his glaive, express with singular force the 
alarms, the surprises, and vicissitudes of war, 
while the legs, arms, and back of the warrior all 
knotted with muscles, yet light, graceful, and full 
of agility, justify that look of calm and watchful 
confidence imprinted on his countenance — the con- 
fidence of the lion that goeth forth glorying in 
his strength. Nothing could be more masculine 
and more ideally beautiful than the figure of this 
warrior ; nothing more realistic than the face of 
the boy who blows the bugle, a regular little 
gc(,vroche, an enfant du faubourg, such as historians 
have always had to notice as taking part in the 
street fighting in revolutionary times in Paris, and 
such as Victor Hugo has celebrated in prose and 
in verse. But with what art Barye has harmon- 
ized these two types ! What variety and piquant 
interest he has given to his group by the contrast 
of this modern gamin with his bugle and skull- 



cap, and of the warrior with his laureled head 
and classical features ! It is needless to call 
attention to the beauty of any particular line, 
detail, or bit of modeling of this group ; the 
harmony of all the lines is perfect and the general 
impressiWn is one of grandeur of conception, sub- 
lime grace of form and line, and at the same time 
of that tranquility and monumental serenity which 
we naturally look for in sculpture when allied 
with architecture. 

The group of "Peace" is equally grand in its 
simplicity. Less severe in line and more charming 
in conception than the group of "War," it is com- 
posed of analogous elements. On a similar con- 
ventional basement we see a laborer seated on a 
rock, his short curly hair bound with a simple 
fillet, his left elbow resting on his knee, his left 
hand holding a staff on which he places his right 
hand, thus forming a rest for his head which is 
bent pensively towards a little curly-headed boy 
who is playing on a syrinx in the foreground. 
The background is occupied by a recumbent ox on 
whose back the laborer rests his right foot. The 
two figures in this group have something of the 
sweet charm and exquisite beauty of the work of 
the Renaissance masters. The little boy playing 
on the flute is a delicious vision of beautiful 
youth, of that flowery spring-tide of life which 
Metastasio has so beautifully compared to the 
vernal awakening of nature 

O gipventu I primavera della vita ! 
O primavera 1 gioventu dell'armo I 

"Order" is represented by a young man with 
the fingers of his left hand on the cross of the 
sword of justice. He is seated on the back of a 
tiger and crushes the neck of the raging and 
writhing beast beneath his left foot, while he ex- 
tends his right arm protectingly around a boy 
who leans against him holding in his right hand a 
book, and with his left foot on two other . 
volumes. 

"Strength" is represented by a young man 
seated on a recumbent and docile lion. In his 
right hand he holds a staff and his left hand rests 
lightly on the shoulder qf a boy who leans upon 
him pensively. 

These two latter groups are, so far as the 
allegory is concerned, perhaps less strikingly ex- 
pressive than the first two, but their sculptural 
quaUties are equally grand and the composition is 
admirable in simplicity, harmony, and splendor of 
form. 

The lion, which is to occupy the central 
pedestal, is an exact reproduction of the immense 
bronze lion placed at the guichet of the Tuileries 
on the Quai du Louvre, on the right hand 
pedestal. The companion lion on the left hand 
pedestal being a simple mechanical reproduction, 
the tail having been turned in order to make the 
pair. Barye was greatly grieved at the parsimony 
of the government which resorted to this disloyal 
duplication in order to avoid giving the sculptor 
the price of a real companion piece. This lion is 
one of Barye's finest works. The royal beast is 
represented sitting on his haunches with his tail 
curled around him, his head erect with an ex- 
pression of tranquil majesty, 

"We cannot speak suflaciently highly," says a 
writer in L'AH, M. Genevay, "of its imposing 
beauty, its proud bearing, its grandeur ; if old 
Rome had possessed it she would have entrusted 
to it. the guarding of the capitol." 

Another critic, M. Ch. Clement, says of this 
same lion: "It is a work full of majesty, of dig- 
nity, of grandeur without pomposity, and of the 
most imposing simplicity. In this order of subjects 
I do not think that Barye ever rose higher." 

The model of this Uon was exhibited at the 
Salon *of 1836, but Barye did not execute it in 
bronze until 1847. 

The bas-relief of the Bastille lion is a repro- 
duction of the well known lion on the basement 
of the famous Parisian monument, a lion that 
seems to guard with a cavernous roar the bones of 
the victims of three revolutions. 

The composition of the Baltimore monument 
is due entirely to Mr. Walters. The different ele- 
ments of it had destinations which I have men- 
tioned above, and their assemblage in the manner 
indicated is of course purely arbitrary. But no 
more happy choice could have been made in order 
to show the complete talent of Barye as a 
sculptor. The seated lion is, perhaps, his master- 
piece in animal sculpture; the group of "War" is, 
with his "Centaur and Lapitha," and his 
"Theseus and the Minotaur," one of his three 
masterpieces in sculpture of the human form. 

Mr. W. T. Walters is to be congratulated on 
the exquisite taste in which he has conceived this 
splendid monument to the memory of Barye ; and 
the town of Baltimore is to be congratulated on 
possessing a tribute to the genius of one of the 
greatest of French sculptors, such as the French 
themselves have never thought of rendering. 
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'WAR," A BRONZE FROM THE PUBLIC FOUNTAIN PRESENTED BY WILLIAM T. WALTERS, ESQ., TO THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 

DHAWN FROM THE BRONZE BY ERNEST ROCVEYRE. PARIS. EXPRESSLY FOR THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 
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'PEACE," A BRONZE FROM THE PUBLIC FOUNTAIN PRESENTED BY WILLIAM T. WALTERS, ESQ.. TO THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 

DRAWN FROM THE BRONZE BV ERNEST ROCVEYRE, PARIS. EXi'KESSLY FOR THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



